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POEMS BY LOUISE HAKT 



TO MY GRANDMOTHER 
Maby Blackiiab Bullard 

The love in her sweet breast 

Makes her face like a rose, 

Her eyes like jewels to me. 

Her mouth is a sweet thought from the angels 

She looks saintly. 
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Occasionally a child of tender years discovers a 
talent for expressing its thoughts and emotions 
and its reactions to Nature. Louise Hart is one 
of those bom with the gift and fortunate because 
it has been recognized, cherished and encouraged 
both in her inheritance and in her environment. 
She is a child of the South and of the North. 
Among her New England ancestors were the 
Brainerds and Brainards of Connecticut. John 
Gardner Calkins Brainard, who died in 1828 at 
the age of thirty-four had the distinction of 
writing one of the first American poems of Nia- 
gara. His religious verses were popular in their 
day: his literary remains were edited by Whit- 
tier. He was one of Louise's inspirations. David 
Brainerd, another ancestor, also from Connecti- 
cut, died a little less than a century earlier at the 
house of Jonathan Edwards, who wrote a biogra- 
phy of him. Though only twenty-nine when his 
brief career ended, he had made his mark as a 
missionary among the Indians, and had shown 
ability as a writer. 

Louise was bom in Columbus, Georgia, in 
nineteen-hundred and eleven. Her grandfather. 
Dr. W. L. Bullard, has a picturesque summer 
home a few miles southeast of the city, called 
"Tall Timber." Around it is a "tiny emerald 
meadow" with walls of dark pines and cedars, 
tangled with scuppernong and muscadine. Hosts 
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of wild flowers bloom in their season and the 
friendly timid creatures of the forest come and go. 
Living here for a large part of her life, Louise 
early felt the spell of Nature, and when she was 
almost a baby,^'ust beginning to talk, she formed 
the habit of uttering aloud, "very softly and 
swiftly" the impressions made by what she saw — 
sunset colors, sounds of rain on the leaves, bright 
flames burning in the huge open fireplace, flying 
birds, and what has been aptly termed "the 
pageant of the Seasons." 

When she was four years old, she "told" her 
great-grandfather, A. O. Blackmore, one of these 
spontaneous utterances; the first of her poems 
taken down in writing. It begins: 

"The Spring morning is running fast to-day." 

It pleased her to have it copied, and after that 
she kept bringing them to her mother, until there 
were enough to make a tiny volume and the col- 
lection was privately printed for friends and rela- 
tives. A second, entitled "Songdrops," followed. 
Both of them attracted favorable attention 
among lovers of poetry. These two collections 
and poems written still later compose the present 
little volume. 

It is worth noting that her mother's custom of 
reading to her from the works of the best English 
poets have had comparatively infrequent reflec- 
tion in her improvisations. It may be that when 
she tells us in "Angel-land" that 

"The Angels wore pure gold 

With f orgetmenots 
Swinging slowly" 

u 
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she may have remembered Longfellow's "Forget- 
me-nots of the Angels." 
Her poem, "Moon," endmg 



*'But the moon floated on 
And was lost in the dawn," 

may be an unconscious memory of the first stanza 
of John G. C. Brainard's "Epithalamiun," which 
assures its author immortality by finding him a 
place in every Anthology of American Literature. 
Its name is long, but the poem is short, and the 
first stanza runs : 

"I saw two clouds at morning 

Tinged by the rising sun 
And in the dawn they floated on 
And mingled into one;" 

Her "Field of Daffodils" may be reminiscent 
of Wordsworth. But these and a very few others 
are so slight and evanescent that they are worth 
mentioning only as indicative of the source of the 
child's inspiration — which is Nature. 

There is no sophistication in her innocent and 
charming hints that other poets had lived before 
her! How quick she is to appreciate a ready word 
or phrase is seen in a reported "tempest of rage" 
when she turned on her opponent and cried in 
the vigorous Elizabethan line: 

"Spotted snake with double tongue!" 

her small body quivering with righteous wrath. 
Could a prettier compliment have been given a 
mother than what she cited from Robert Brown- 
ing: 

111 
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'There's a woman like a dewdrop. 
She's so purer than the purest?*' 

One will notice a singular restraint in the em- 
ployment of adjectives, but when she does qualify 
a noun» she almost invariably uses exactly the 
right one. "Creamy clouds," "shining brook," 
"transparent breeze." She uses figures of speech 
also sparingly, and with discretion as in the lines: 



"The small white violet 
Frail as the mist," 

or in the tnetaphor 

"The river of charms 
Rushes over me 
And drowns me in its arms. 
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As she grows older and more mature, while her 
fancy still remains childlike and direct — she 
tends to a greater regularity of form, and, as in 
the best of French Vers Libre, rhymes occur with 
more frequency. This may be due to the in- 
fluence of good models brought before her. She 
likes a refrain-like repetition, and one would 
think that she had almost invented for herself a 
variant of that quaint Malay form, the Pantoum, 
imported into French, in the poem, where the 
line: 

**When perfume flows from every flower" 

comes into each stanza, musically rhyming 
throughout. 

Her sense of rhythm is sho¥ni in the exquisite 
line: 

iv 
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The moon sinks again in the flower of 
Evening West." 



If Louise had been Japanese, she y^ould have 
excelled in creating those gems of verse, where the 
maYJmnm of suggestion is condensed into the 
requisite minimum of words. Many of her poems 
have the real hokku-spirit. She does not need to 
elaborate; she ends them with just the right pic- 
ture or inference. It is frequently simple but 
again it may conceal a philosophy as in the seven- 
lined rose peom: 

**There was such a rose 

That blossomed in a garden so fair by the sea. 
Then the rose her bud opened wide. 
That bud it grew, until it made a fair earth. 
While everyone built houses. 
And there lay her own dear rose that died 
On her breast." 

"Summer Rain" with its bold comparison of 
the jeweled raindrops' fall to the throbbing of the 
peacock's cry, would probably in a Japanese 
hokku have omitted the last line, which is thor- 
oughly Wordsworthian in its childlikeness: one 
would be sorry to miss it! 

It is impossible not to remark the fondness of 
Louise for peopling the wilds of [Nature with 
faery folk. One can forgive her the intrusion of 
Pan — ^who really has no place in America — ^Mrs. 
Browning assured us many years ago that * 'Great 
Pan is dead" — but no one can really look at a 
hedge, especially when there are red berries in it, 
without seeing Little People. Louise sees them 
and makes them welcome. They are genuine; 
Pan is an importation. 
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The object — the main object of poetry is to 
give pleasure. Surely the sweet, natural, grace- 
ful expression of a child's keenly sensitive mind, 
reacting to the beauty of Nature and almost im- 
periously demanding that others should share her 
happiness, fulfills that condition. 

No one can read the delicate fragrant lyrics 
without a thrill of kindred joy and a genuine 
sympathy. Tley are exactly what they are, and 
nothing else — ^Little Flowers of Song . blooming 
in the sweet wholesome heart of an unspoiled 
child not, as yet, in her teens. 

NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 

Ogunquft, Maine. 
July 5— MDCDXXI. 
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Part I 

LITTLE POEMS 

[On seeing the sun shine at early morning after 
a stormy night late in Novemher,] 

What pearls are these 
In the Cedar trees? 

Sun-beams at play» 

On a rainy day — 
Did Santa send these 
Pearls on the Cedar trees 

To make us think of Christmas day? 

PANSIES 

Thinking of the Pansy-bed 
Down the way-path 
She walks down, 

As the mother in the door stands waiting; 
'Tis "Love, love," that she sings, 
Waiting, silent. 

Over the hills the rain comes pouring. 
As the child walks down the hill; 
The mother watches, 

Tliinking — "Pansy beds, and rosy cheeks, early 
morning, pigeons flying." 
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Early mom! And love, like the rain, pours from 

the mother's heart — 
Love, love is waiting. 



Angels are throwing roses down. 

Where Saint Cecelia and Titania sit, 

As they come down the golden ladder of morning, 

singing, 
**0h, love! love! the Mimosa tree is blooming 

now. 
La! La! La! 

Pansy-beds — alyssum sweet, 
All in bloom now." 
The child says **now.'* 



PAN 

The yellow fields — 
A bird and blue water, 
While yet on the hill sits Pan, 
Blowing his pipes with beauty; 
The Fairies dance on one side. 
And dance the Angels, too. 
Then the sun arose. 
And Flora came with it, 
And walked stately by. 
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SLEEPING 'NEATH THE VIOLETS 

Live the flowers good and fair 
But she fell, 

And her hair was like the dew-drops. 
Her fairy feet were spring-time itself; 
A sun-beam, dancing, was no gayer. 
Yet to-day — ^to-day — 
The snow-drops lay 
On her bed of violets. 

Dictated to Mrs. Will Hart, Dudley^ Mass,, Jtdy, 

1916. 



GOLDEN WINGS 

Doves through the Pine trees, in golden air, float 

by. 
Autumn says, "My day is past. 
Come with me and die." 
The Oak says, "Stay with me, 
I am lonesome all the winter night — " 
One little leaf in Autumn's bosom closed tight, 
Said, "Let me stay with little Oak." 
"No, come! Next Spring, you may rise with me." 

Dictated to Mrs. MacPherson, Columbus, Ga., 

October, 1916. 
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SPRING POEM 

The Spring morning is running fast to-day; 
The old-time branches are running again; 
The pansy bed is growing — 
The stream is running beside the pansy bed. 
The rainy days are coming. 

The morning is early. 

The pine trees are standing beside the brook. 
The Spring morning! when the pigeons are stand- 
ing near; 
Oh ! in the Spring when the moss-beds are growing. 

Dictated to A. 0. Blackmar, January 1, 1915, at 

age of four. 

THE FLOWER SONG 

The flower sang a song — 

"There was a jewel on a rose, 

*I wish,' said a fairy queen, 

*You would go and find it.' " 

So the flower sang on, sang on, 

"Where is my jewel.?" 

And the fairy queen looked and flitted on and on; 

At last she saw a glimmering far away and a gleam. 

And it was a dew-drop. 

Clear, glittering, gleaming, twinkling. 

And, then she sang, "Let's fly away." 

Dictated to Miss B. B. Blackmar, April, 1916. 
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BUTTER-CUPS 

The butter-cup beauty is calling now. 
The butter-cups are blooming now: 
The beauty of the pansy bed is passed, 
Birds are singing in the spring-time, 
Summer is coming and spring-time is going. 
Ants are wishing for the summer, 
Whiter glow the days. 

THE ROSE 

There was such a rose 

That bloomed in a garden so fair by the sea. 

Then the rose her bud opened wide. 

That bud it grew, until it made a fair earth» 

While everyone built houses. 

And there lay her own dear rose that died» 

On her breast, i 

MOONLIGHT 

The soft moonlight falls on the shadowy ground, 

While dance the fairies all around; 

In the middle stood their queen in harmonious 

beauty, 
In her hand she holds four dafiPodils. 
Ah! Then the sun arose. 
And out came a girl dressed in sun-light, 
And then the curtain fell amid the greenwood. 
*Twas day. 
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Part II 
SONG-DROPS 

LOVE 

When moon and star 

Peep from beneath the clouds. 

So soft and fair, 
Lullabies are heard 
From the bird 

On the evening air. 
Oh, true. 
So true. 
Under leaf. 

Under bough. 
In the whole wide world 

Does love abide now. 



THE SEA-MAIDEN 

She was bathed in dew; 

Her robes were misty clouds; 

Her eyes were sea-blue; 

Her face was the lily; 

Who had these beauties? 

They are not known to the world. 

Only to the Sea-Maidens! 
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Now the Sea foams» 

And from it rises the Maiden of the Sea, 

The clouds come dimly over, 

And hide my Sea-Maiden from me. 

1917. 

TO A VIOLET IN THE RAIN 

Violet, when rain doth pour. 

You shall be the Queen of more. 

I'll tell the winds as they whisk by thee 

You've made the Spring-time fair to me. 

Dear Violet, 

So wet. 
In the simmier, I'll not forget. 

1917. 

BEFORE THE FIRE 

Oh! Coals that glitter so fast. 

And are about to fade. 

It seems as if you are a picture for the wall, 

But you are vicious 

If I touch you, you burn me. 

The blue flames, gliding about. 

Are robes of dancing maidens bright; 

And in the dark chimney with soot about 

Are witches brewing dark charms in and out; 
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Shadows arc clutched by witches' hands. 
All the imaginary bands 
Of creatures of the fire 
Are from the inward eye. 

1917. 



WINTER 

The snow-flakes fall upon the ground; 
The snow-banks are gilded with beauty. 
Moon-Maidens come to drive upon the snow, 
And then it melts. 
And the moon closes her eyes slenderly. 

1917. 



NATURE'S CHANGES 

Oh, the frost is heavy 

And hides Nature. 

Ah! Nature, 

With your robes of pink, and blue and starry 

yellow flowers! 
The willow has many plumes, flt for a gorgeous 

crown. 
Your crown is made of autumn leaves. 
That shimmer high and low. 
Now — ^fast falls the snow, 
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The grassy plots are ice 

And Nature lifts her arms about me, 

Her winter veils fall o'er the year's beauties, 

And she sleeps! 

1917, 



AFTER SUNSET 

A golden misted sky, 

A moon above; 

Angels cUng within the clouds. 

And the dark blistered trees wonder at the 

golden sky. 
With clouds above. 
Soft breezes pass! 

1917. 



NIGHT AND MORNING 

When butterflies twinkle softly 

And the rose's buds are tightly closed. 

Dew falls. 

Then Heaven's golden ladder is let down; 

The angels descend. 

And sweetly the stars peep. 

When it is almost mom 

The golden ladder is drawn up; 

9 
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And, as Aurora's first golden ray lights gladly on 

the rose's buds, 
Petal by petal, they open! 

mSCRIPTION FOR A SUN-DIAL 



IdlQ. 



"Oh, Time flies fast, 
Days fly fast. 
Years fly fast. 
But love — stays fast 
Folded in your breast. 



SEA ADVENTURES 



»> 



The sea-gulls fly fast; 

The waves dash o'er the ships, 

Showing curious shells, upturned from the 

ocean's depths — 
Oh! That I might see the Maidens of the Sea! 
The sea dashes under and in. 
Oh, the sea dashes over the boats. 
Ah! I have gone to the bottom! 
Where are the Sea-Maidens now? 
I wander here and there. 
And look for their ocean home. 
But they vanish, in the foam! 

im. 
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TO A LOG FIRE 

The fire closes its robes in dangling sparks 

As it dances; 

Then the fire doth spread its sparkling robes, 

The fire doth bum again, 

And talks in poems and songs: 

"I give the night light 

And sparks throw out. 

In the chimney, I do live 

And heat I give to those in slumber." 

So ends my poem of the firelight, bright. 

1917. 

THE TREE'S BALL 

The trees are in their green dresses. 

Tonight is their ball; 

Pines and cedars and maples tall. 

And gardenias dance in their white flowers and 

green coats, 
And bow to the trees. 
The crepe-myrtle nods its head; 
The lily wears her robe of purple 
As she dances her beautiful dance; 
The night dies, and a mourning shade comes over 

them; 
The dance fades with a bow. 

1917. 
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TO LOUISE Max;PHERSON 

There is no woman beautiful, as the one whose 

name is Louise; 
Her face is a glimmer of sun. 
Her breast like a rose; 

Her evening jeweled hair of black is lovely — 
She walks to the garden straight, 
By the hollyhock she waits. 
A dewy rose pricks her dress; 
The day fades; 
She gilds the night. 

1917. 



SOAP-BUBBLES 

The soap-bubbles dance 

As I hold them in my hand; ' 

The soap-bubbles dance in all the tub-land. 

As they foam like lace about my shoulders. 

The colors dance and sing 

When I look through a big bubble; 

They bend about my arms. 

They twine about my legs. 

And make them look white. 

Though they're pink — 

Oh, they look like an arch, 

Strewn with figures and curious things, 
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Curious lights! 

Prom the water's edge they dart. 

1916. 

THE FAIRIES' SONG 

When the silver moon 
From out the cloudy sky 
Has put her f ace> 
We will dance in ecstasy. 
We will shower daisies down 
Among the brown broom-sedges 
And then we vanish, 
For it is dawn! 



1917. 



MOON-MAGIC 



Are you invisible? 

Are you invisible? 

Ah! How I wish 'twas Hallowe'en, 

When witches and elves are to be seen! 

The shadows deep are graved on the shadowy 

ground, 
While up above the clouds are white; 
Angels ride among them; 
The fire-flies glisten bright. 
While the stars shine out — 
Then a mist — 

1916. 
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THE SPIDER'S WEB 

Oh, Spider, 

I love your spun web 
With pearls about it. 
K only one could touch such beauty 
And not destroy it! 
But Spider, keep your pearls 
Like shimmering ornaments. 
1916. 



ANGEL-LAND 

Beauty came down on the wings of a dove 

From Angel-Land — 

The Angels were swinging among the stars, 

And halos of roses fast were around their heads. 

Ringed in love; 

Thrice dancing about them were fairy clusters 

Clothed in white; 

The Angels wore pure gold. 

With forget-me-nots, 

Swinging slowly. 

1917. 

SPRING IS WAKING 

The stream is bubbling by, 

As the moon comes beaming down, 
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little fairies make a band across the wood; 

And merrily fly the clouds to welcome them home; 

Awakened birds twitter. 

And softly sing of the promises 

Of flowers in the garden 

And jewels in the orchard. 

1917. 



MOON 
Oh, Moon! 

I see you between the pines and cedars. 
Do you see the world beneath? 
Are the stars your children? 
Ah! Draw back, clouds, there. 
To welcome Mother Moon 
And the little stars on her breast. 

Then the Moon got entangled in some bay trees. 

So came the butter-flies and bees 

To suck her honey; 

But they passed to the blossoms of the bay. 

Where they would stay, stay, stay; 

And they kiss her white lips 

And flitter away. 

But the moon floated on 

And was lost in the dawn. 

1917, 
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Sunshine glimmered over the fields of brown, 

And merry flowers tossed their heads 

And bowed 

Anciently, 

As slowly among them Evangeline wandered; 

Then my thoughts wander and fly away. 

1917. 

GRANDMOTHER 

Grandmother said, "When I am gone. 
Take this patch-work which I have done; 
There are silver rings and bracelets of gold, and 

round, shining dollars. 
And many a flower to bloom. 
And much green grass; 
But when you see 

This patch-work, you'll think only of me." 
"And leave me forever?" the little girl said: 
"Never to kiss me? 
Be always dead?" 
"Do not cry, little maiden," 
Grandma said. 



1917. 



NEW MOON 



When creamy clouds and golden stars 
Come in the sky, 

16 
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In the cradle of the rocking moon 

There lies 

An angel with a white rose. 

1917. 

THE EVENING HOUR 

Buds open 

And dew falls in the evening hour» 
And perfume flows from every flower. 

The rabbits scurry under the trees; 

The leaves rustle. 
So cool blows the breeze, 

And perfume flows from every flower. 

When perfume flows from every flower. 

The river of charms 
Rushes over me 

And drowns me in its arms. 

1917. 

GENTLE RAIN 

The gentle rain falls on grass and ground. 

Under the maples the fairies roam. 

While the rain drops freckle their leafy home; 

The spotted Ulies nod and say, 

"We are not now more freckled than they!" 

1917. 
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TO A GRAN* SIR GREY-BEARD 

Oh, gran' sir! Thou art ruined by cruel hands. 
But love will bring thee once more to beauty. 
An odd flower thou art! 
Thou hangest like white moss 
Mingled with glossy, green little leaves; 
Or art thou weeping? 
Thou wert fair, 
Gran' sir grey-beard! 

1917. 

SUN LIGHT 

Rose of the dawn, 

A glimmer of wheat. 

And over the fields the sun is rising; 

Butter-flies come in bright clusters; 

Narcissus waves to and fro; 

A crowned fairy came within that meadow. 

The sun speaks! 

Light, oh, beautiful Light! 

light, oh, beautiful Light! 

Of all beauties. 

Light is most beautiful! 

1916. 

SUMMER RAIN 

The jeweled rain drops fall 
As throbs the peacock's cry; 

18 
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And frightened doves fly through the sky. 
And diamonds fall from every tree. 
Showing how lovely a rainy day may be! 

1917. 

SPRING DAYS 

The rainy spring days have come 

Plum blossoms glisten like snow; 

The Queen is a-top. 

With a dress of flower petals ; 

Below — 

The philadelphus and spirea bloom. 

As beautiful as stars, and love. 

1917. 



The moon flies to rest, over the evening garden 
of flowers; 

An awakened bird sings a song in the West, 

Where the jeweled roses climb. 

The moon sinks again in the flower of the Eve- 
ning West; 

Then a lover came through the mist 

And cried for his Juliette. 

A love moon! 

Moon! Oh, moon! 
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Part III 

FOUR SONGS OF THE SEASONS 

SPRING 

Oh it is Spring! 
The first day of Spring, 
When the apple blossoms come 
The peach, the plum. 
And the violets — 
The great purple violets 
Grand to behold 
In splendor blooming. 
And beside them in the dell 
Bends the small white violet. 
Frail as the mist. 
The warm Spring wind- 
Blows through them 
And whispers of Summer, 
Fair Summer, 

When the blossoms turn to fruit. 
Among the unfurled leaves 
Not tender now, 
And the furry peach appears, 
And the winds whisk on 
Telling other fair flowers of Summer, 
Whispering, "Send out 
Your perfume, 
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For Spring 

Yes Springy has come!" 



MID-SUMMER 



The hot, hot Summer has come now 

Not a breath of air a-stirring. 

In the hot, hot Summer time. 

The leaves are turning brown 

They are so parched, 

In the hot, hot Summer now. 

The ground is dry and blistered 

And you do not move or stir 

In the hot, hot Summer now. 

The bits of shade that fall, sunshine seem 

And water running sends off a steam 

In the hot, hot Summer now. 

1918. 

AUTUMN 

Let's go a-nutting up on the hill. 

While down in the valley blooming as they will 

Are the fall flowers. 

The fair flowers. 

Golden-rod, and yellow daisies 

The wild pink foxgloves and wood-asters 

Lavender and blue. 
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The fall flowers^ 

The fair flowers! 

Oh» we must go a-nutting 

In the Fall. 



1918. 



WINTER 

When Winter comes there is ice. 

The ice that mirrors the bare limbs of the trees, i 

While the wind sweeps madly by 
Like a steed rushing thru the air, 
Filled with wild glee 
At the cold, fresh mom. 

Which has released her from her Summer im- 
prisonment. 

1918. 



I SAT AT THE WINDOW 

I sat at the window 

Looking abroad at the meadow. 

With the cool breeze blowing. 

It bent the wheat 

As the reaper does going over. 

An elm growing by the window 

Put in a branch. 

And it said ""Good Morning,*' 
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As I sat at the window 
Looking across at the meadow. 
At the meadow with the 
Cool breeze a-blowing. 



A WISH 

Over the hills away, away 

The valleys are a deeper gray. 

Yellow are the lemons, 

Ripe are the apples. 

The sweet rain drops fall. 

They ripen the com. 

Oh! Oh! the beautiful dove 

He flies from the tree. 

I love the dove. 

Oh! Could I be as free as he. 



WHERE THE MOON-LIGHT FALLS 

Where the moon-light falls 
There the fairies have their balls. 
The night blooming ceries unfold 
And the primrose gold 
When the moon-light falls. 



1919. 
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A GIRL IN THE SUN 

A girl in the fields 
With a sheaf of grain. 
And the broom flower 
Blooms at her feet. 
A crown of twisted flowers, 
All about her head was bound; 
And the sun shines gladly 
On all the lands around. 



1919. 



A FANCY 

A little girl was wandering 

Beside the shining brook; 

A fairy floating by said 

''Let us take her thru the wind. 

Let us take her thru the clouds, 

Let us take her thru the shining air.'* 

The sunset glimmers over hill and valley 

And the waves dance o'er the dashing sea, 

"Let us go and let us play, 

Let us go this very day." 

And the bird chirps from the near-by tree. 

And a dove flew from toward the sea. 

1917. 
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A PICTURE 

A pink glow shines out behind the pine tree, 

While the tops of other trees 

Mingle themselves in the sky. 

The young corn is pale green 

And the grape arbors 

With scuppemongs hang in clusters 

Of deeper green. 

There is honeysuckle trailing in and out 

Of the dove cot. 

Honeysuckle in blossom. 

The bees fly into the deep chaliced cups. 

And purple blossoms of the chinatree 

Mingle their sweet perfume in the air. 

1917. 



MIST 

Mist hangs over the forest 

And I imagine that fairies are there. 

For mist hangs over the forest 

Hiding the dancing and feasting 

Of fairies and elves who are there. 

Oh! the mist has melted away 

And I see nothing 

But a brown carpet of pine needles 

And a few flowers. 



1919. 
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LEAVES 

A shining breaks o'er the leaves 

And whisper the angels there. 

A twinkling amid the leaves, 

A line of palest green in the sky» 

A twinkUng in the leaves 

Which a fairy seems 

To have touched with her wings» a-dream, 

1917. 

MAGIC TREES 

The breezes blow through the trees 
That stand by the door — 
Magic trees! 

In the burning sun, standing red. 
A song of the sun is sung by its birds 
Who flash in and out all scarlet. 
Singing sweeter than the dove cooing, 
Singing sweeter than the day cooling. 

Twilight loveliness falls o'er the trees. 

Standing dim by the door. 

Gray twilight o'er you. 

On you. 

Above you. 

Magic trees! 

All your little leaves. 

Silver, now. 
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Clouds and night» 

Beauteous songs in the branches 

The sea flashing. 

Flashing and roaring, 

Roses making perfume in the air; 

The breezes waft it about. 

Playing ball with it, there. 

In the air. 

The breezes that blow through the trees 

That stand by the door, 

My magic trees! 

MIST IN MY GARDEN 

There is a world of white 

And in its midst 

There dwells a little tree 

No taller than your head 

And on it there dwell 

Such snow-white pearls 

One would like to pick them all. 

Then again. 

You turn and see 

A field of daffodils. 

Look again. 

Still more fair 

You see a flowering pear 

All covered with little diamonds 

That shine and sparkle 
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Grandly in the Sun. 

Off in the distance 

Are little fairy nests 

Of spiders' webs 

In which they curl 

Fast asleep. 

A pale sun 

Has come 

In the sky 

And shines 

On the pines, 

And on each sprangled end 

Is one dew drop, 

But behind that mist white world 

Are more wondrous things to see. 



LILAC 

The heavy lilac blossoms full of scent 

Are weighted to the ground. 

They spread their perfume 

To all the land around. 

Their lovely flowers drape themselves 

In stately pomp, 

And sprinkle a fragrant carpet 

For the fairies to dance upon. 

From the sky above, azure lights 
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Through the branches fall 

On thelilacy 

The fairest flower of all. 



PALMA-CHRISTI 

The castor bean castle 

Has tall towers of red burs. 

It is a bronze castle 

With ornamentation of small green leaves. 

Inside where two red stems are bent over 

Is a chair, 

Where the queen of the castle sits. 

But stop. 

You must imagine her there. 

The primrose gold 

Grows at her feet 

Her cup is held up 

Full of honey sweet. 

The pepper bushes grow 

Like a hedge all round. 

And the shadows make lace patterns on the 

ground. 
The sun flowers tall 
Are the castle wall. 
You part the castor bean leaves 
And see the sky, 
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But the queen b seen 
With the inward eye. 



1918. 



LIGHT ME TO PAIRY-LAND 

A firefly alighted on the window pane 

And darted, a silver streak 

Through the blue of the evening. 

Come to me glow-worm and firefly 

Light the way for me to fairy land. 

Oh come! come! 

The path is strewn with flowers sweet. 

And it shimmers and shines 

At your home. 

But it's dark here in the evening. 

So light me to fairy land. 

Glow worm, firefly. 

Light me to fairy land, please. 



1918. 



THE STAR LADY 

When the Star Lady comes 
She spreads sleep along 
On the eyes of her children. 
She brings dreams of the land 
Where they shall go. 
When they are gone. ' 

SO 
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Sweet things they shall see, 
And be once more a child 
Asleep on that same pillow, 
Dreaming the same same dreams. 
Their days of sadness shall pass away. 
They nothing but gladness see. 
And when they are gone, 
The Star Lady still will pass 
Sprinkling other eyes 
With the same sweet sleep; 
Giving dreams of the same 
Dreams of the others. 
For ages and ages 
She will come. 

Till all God's children at last awake 
To find always, forever, the Sun! 

1918. 

THE PLUM 

There was once a wondering little flower. 

With petals blowing wide. 

One day, it was bare. 

And it sighed — 

"Oh, me! There is no flower left 

I am only a dried up little calyx!" 

But one day, it rose again 

A little green bubble. 

It rose, and rose, 
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And became a beautiful, yellow plum; 

And she looked again to a sister leaf, 

Oh! How glad she was that she could change I 

"Oh little, little leaf. 

You always stay. 

But I can see, some day. 

Packed in a basket, the great big world. 

Pare-well, fare-well, I say.' 

1918. 
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TO A LILAC 

The lilac with its silvery leaves 
Dances in the Summer breeze. 
Prom its every perfumed flower 
A dew-diamond swings. 
And through the lilac's branches 
A red bird sings. 



DUSK 

Not a bird within the sky 

Except two, that soar on high. 

It is sunset. 

Their wings flash golden 

And pink in the light. 

Plowers bloom 

By a golden stream 
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Bestirred with little ripples 
Of silvery dream — 
Then night! 



1919. 



PEACE 



Stars shine on the violet bed» 

The moon spreads soft light on the bay» 

But the clouds are looking down 

On a fairer sight than they. 

Look down upon an untroubled land, 

Lulled at last to rest. 

Look down upon the 

Peace bird. 

Asleep in her nest. 

1919. 

THE ELM 

The elm is tall and stately 

In her robe of green velvet. 

The little ferns 

Are your corsage bouquet, 

A gift of the rain. 

Your long brown sleeves are in pu£Fs, 

As in Elizabeth's times, 

And your lace cuffs 

Are the little green leaves. 
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Your head is veiled in the snowy sky» 

You stand in my court. 

By the well. 

And the flags which pave the court 

Are covered with green satin. 

I cannot see your tiny feet, 

Yet dance. 

Oh dance, 

Elm — ^lady sweet! 



MORNING GLORIES 

Hosts of pink and blue 
Silvery morning glories 
Looking up to God 
With their ever-praying eyes. 
Ever looking up. 
To the wonder of the skies. 
1919. 



WEAVING THE NIGHT AND THE DAY 

Oh world of the sky. 

The moon is high above. 

Sleep, sweet sun, go under. 

You and the moon, 

Go under and in. 

Weaving the night and the day, 
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Like a maiden who sews. 

Embroidered on the world 

Are trees and vines. 

Rivers and oceans and other things. 

The Moon — she embroiders 

The stars, and beams . 

That lightly fall 

On the fairies' fair hair, 

Oh the moon, embroiders 

On the canopy of night 

In such fair, soft light! 



1917. 



MORNING 

The lilac with her dewy plume 

Is shaking sweetly her lovely perfume. 

Dew sparkles on the grass 

Making jewels, as I pass. 

The bay blossoms open to receive 

The butterflies' wings' caress. 

Magnolia looks into the water 

Fair is she, how fair! 

And she bends and looks 

And mirrors, ever mirrors her fair self there. 



1919. 
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THE CARDINAL 

I saw a nest. 

It had one egg in it, 

A tiny, spotted egg of blue. 

I left it there. 

And one day knew 

A cardinal fair. 

So lovely. 

So lovely! 

I watched it fly far away 

And vanish. 

But a crimson doud came 

In the sky — 

My bird's red wing brushed it. 

Passing by. 

1918. 



THE DOVE 

One day, I looked up in the sky. 

And I saw a white bird fly 

It lit on that hawthorn fair 

With blossoms, like jewels — ^there. 

And behold! I looked again 

And the bird was snow white like a dove. 

And my heart was gentle, and filled with love. 

1918. 
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THE MORNING GLORY 

Dew shines on all the morning glories 

Sweet and fair. 

Pink and blue 

Pink as the rosy dawn itself 

Blue as the sky 

Morning Glory, 

You have your rightful name! 

How your cup opens to catch the dew! 

To welcome the butterflies and bees! 

Glisten and shine a while, 

Then kiss dawn farewell, 

And close thy sweet self. 

Into the evening 

Forever, 

Morning Glory, 

Morning Glory mine. 

1919. 



HOME 

Home is sweeter than the palace great, 
Home is sweeter than the ocean deep. 
Home is sweeter than the whole world beside. 
Home — ^where I abide. 

1918. 
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THE RAINBOW 

Oh, the rainbow, 

Light blue, green and pink ! 

And then, soon to be faded away 

By the sun-shine and a white cloud. 

Hiding the pink, green and blue. 

There is nothing left. 

Where once was the exquisite rainbow 

Holding the sky, like an arch 

For the angels. and saints to pass through 

1918. 
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THE CANKER 

A scented, silvery rose bud 
Was a-growing in a garden 

So fair, 

So sweet. 

So neat 
But a canker takes a fancy 

To eat 
A fragrant breakfast. 
Ah! Then it is torn. 
And there is worn 
A veil upon her face 
All made of shabby lace. 
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GERARDIA 

The little pink bell, 

Is the fairies' bell, 

That rings them to church on Sunday; 

The steeple is green. 

With leaf knives stretched out 

To keep Puck from ringing the fairy bell — 

The little pink bell 

Which is only to ring on Sunday — 

The beautiful, pink bell 

An Artist designed 

Lon^, thousands of years ago. 

It only comes out on nice Spring days. 

To ring them to church on Sunday. 

1918. 



A-MENDING STOCKINGS 

As I sat upon the door step 

A-mending stockings, 

A soft wind blew across my face. 

And I thought how soft and gentle. 

As if a creamy flower's petal 

Had touched me — 

Fairies were there— 

As I sat upon Jthe door step 

A-mending stockings. 

SO 
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Again the soft wind blew 
As if it knew 

That I could understand — 
Saying, "Take my hand, 

Come dance! 

Come dance!" 
Dreams were there — 
As I sat upon the door step 
A-mending stockings. 

MY PIGEONS 

Oh, the pigeons fly 

Some slate colored. 

Some brown, 

Some snow white. 

Some dotted with brown. 

The pale mist covers all 

Excepting the pigeons which fly, 

Some slate colored 

Some brown 

Some snow white 

Some dotted with brown. 

BREEZE 

The beautiful breeze 

Is transparent. 

The soft caressing breeze! 
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As I stand in the garden 

Of lilies and roses 

It kisses my cheek, 

It kisses the roses — 

It blows on me as I stand in the wood. 

Soft caressing breeze! 

Then when I go into the roofti 

I am bereft of the caressing breeze — 

The transparent breeze 

That kisses the weed and grass. 

That kisses the rose and lily, 

And kisses me. 

1918. 

This inscription was composed upon the occasion 
of the laying of a hearth stone in a rustic fire place 
at Louise's country home. The fire place is fitted 
with great andirons and a crane with a large pot. 
It was planned to make this occasion memorable 
and her great grandfather prepared an essay upon 
*^nearth Stones'' to be read and placed beneath the 
stone for which the inscription was intended. 



Under the Hearth Stone let me abide, 

And when your faces have passed away. 

Look under for me 

And there, the Spirit will be. 

We will sit around thee, 
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While the fire bums 

And sitting there; we will think of thy 

Sweet words 

And thee — Grandfather, 

While the smoke goes up 

And reflects clouds in the pot 

We will think of your sweet faces.* 

As the smoke rises higher. 

Higher into the sky: 

We will send a message, 

Sweet thoughts and love. 



October, 1917. 



THE GRAPE ARBOR 

The arbor glistens as the twilight'^thrills through 

it. 
The deep rubies shine. 
The old roots climb darkly. 
Still the rain drops stay. 
The shadow of the cedars 
Falls across my heart. 
The sun sinks to rest. 
The rain drops melt away. 



1916. 



* This refers to the guests present. 
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JOWARA 

Sleep Jowara» sleep. 

For the nightingale in the neighboring pine tree 

Sings a sweet song to thee. 

Sleep Jowara, sleep. 

For the whippoorwill calls to thee 

From the branches overhead. 

Sleep Jowara, sleep. 

For the cool winds blow thy hair, Jowara» 

Sleep, sleep Jowara, sleep. 

Awake, Jowara, awake. 

For no longer is the moon overhead 

But the sun bursts from behind the castles and 

towers. 
Awake, Jowara, awake. 
For the dew glistens on all the flowers* 
Awake, Jowara, awake. 
Awake, for joy awaits thee, 
*Tis mom. 
Awake, Jowaria, awake. 

1918. 
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I WOULD I WERE 

Ah, I would I were a flower 
To live in a pleasant meadow. 
Where gushing streams flow. 
Where the sweet winds blow, 
I'd lift my shining cup 
For the Uttle drops of dew. 
Ah, I would I were a flower 
And had no earthly care. 
I would I were a flower 
So fresh, so pure, so fair. 

I would I were a dew drop 

To rest on a flower's fair face. 

In my gUttering robes to see 

The flower take the soft velvet bee 

To her heart. 

Then when he flew away. 

In a soft sweet kiss I'd lay 

On the flower's heavenly face. 

Ah, I would I were a dew drop 

And had no earthly care. 

I would I were a dew drop 

So fresh, so pure, so fair. 

Ah, I would I were a bird 
With a richly crimsoned throat 
Whence music imspeakable should float, 
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Soaring^with delight 

In the wide blue sky. 

From][af ar to see the flower's face. 

To drink the fresh dew drops. 

On graceful wings floating 

Ever through the air. 

Ah, I would I were a bird 

And had no earthly care. 

I would I were a bird 

To soar ever through the air. 



19W. 
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